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Coronado! The very name conjures up 
visions of prancing steeds, armored 
knights and waving plumes, brave deeds 
and the eternal search for gold and 
glory. 

If you are one who looks so closely at 
the immediate past that you miss the 
glamorous events of an older perkxl you 
may not know that in ir>40 and 1511 a great cavalcade 
of Spaniards and captive Mexican Indians wended their 
way across, then back again over a large portion of South- 
western, Western and Northern Oklahoma, including the 
Panhandle area, in a fruitless search for gold and the 
fabled city of Quivera. 

These were probably the first Europeans to set foot 
on Oklahoma soil. And long before the Pilgrims had 
landed at Plymouth! 

If you think that Oklahoma is a Johnny-come-lately, 
with no history worth speaking of before the Run of 
1889, then please take the trouble to look into history. 

As I write I have a great pile of history books at the 
left of my typewriter. On the right is another stack of old 
reference volumes and rare maps, all authentic. 

His full name is impressive. Don Francisco Vasquez 
de (Coronado. Grandee of old Spain, rich, pampered and 
full of pride and an unquenchable greed for gold and 
glory. Furthermore, he was married to a beautiful, highly- 
born young woman who was a favorite cousin of Em- 
peror Charles V, and daughter of the treasurer of New 
Spain. Coronado himstdf, at 35, in the prime of vigorous 
manhood, was royal governor of New (ialacia, an im- 
porUmt province of Mexico, or New Spain, as all of 
Spanish America was then called. 

Explorations and wild rumors had set up a great ex- 
citement in Mexico City. Tales of the Seven Fabulous 
Cities of Cibola, somewhere to the North! Gold, silver 
and precious gems were reported in fantastic quantities! 
Even the streets were rejjorted to be paved with gold. 
It sounded like Heaven itself! 

So, after months of excited preparations, during which 
all the restless, adventurous young Spaniards of Mexico 
vied frantic^dly with each other for a place in the grand 
expedition, a great caravan began to move North out of 
Mexico, led by Coronado. 


Historians differ as to the size and strength of this 
force that was to blaze its path across Oklahoma, but it 
is safe to say that more than IKK) men were recruited 
and enlisted. Of these about 250 were high-born wealthy 
Spaniards, superbly mounted and equipped, daring and 
dashing and ready to become heroes of the Holy Em- 
pire. There were probably 250 more Spanish soldiers on 
foot and an army of miscellaneous Indians, servants and 
guides. 

They started from Western Mexico and moved slowly 
up into Arizona and Southwestern New Mexico. They 
had over 1000 extra horses and a great number of cattle, 
hogs, goats, sheep and domestic fowls with them for food 
purposes and, of course, these slowed the progress of 
the great caravan and some of the animals e.scap<*d and 
became the ancestors of the wild horses, sheep, goats 
and pigs that later roamed the West in great quantities. 

It was not an easy campaign. Trouble beset the ex- 
pedition from the very first. The wild country across 
which they traveled was barren, and either blistering 
hot, or cold, incredibly rough and arrid . , . and the 

Continued on page 28 

0 Artist Phil Gray's picture portrays the Coronado party of some • 

30 or 40 men who left the mom body of the expedition to trovel ^ 

* north in search of Gron Quiviro. Fnar Morcos de Nivo hod 

^ described such places to Coronado. In this cose the Indian sieve • 

Turk or>d his allies had fabricated the whole story in order to lead ^ 

the Spaniards owoy from the villoges and wives of the Indians ^ 

The Indian on the right is Turk, pretending to follow the trail to 
Gran Quivira. The porty of searchers is placed against a bock ^ 
% ground of the Block Mesa country of the Oklahoma Panhandle # 

^ where Coronado's name and the date, 1541, have been found ^ 

carved in the rocks. 

♦ At this point in the journey, Coronado s men were poorly 

^ equipped Weapons and ormor had been lost in battle. Some of » 

^ the tired men had discarded their heavy ormor for the more ^ 

comfortoble leother buckskins of the frontier Coronado, because 

• he IS the center of interest, has been drawn here in full ormor. 

The party was not in ogreement regarding the search for Gran ^ 

Quiviro Mony of the men had become disgusted with the constant ^ 

search for cities of gold thot were never found. Coronado was 

* under pressure to give up the wild goose chase and return to his * 

^ base in lower California. The fool soldier remonstrating with ^ 

Coronado represents the dissatisfied element among Coronado s ^ 

men. But Coronado s purpose is resolute. He is bound to go on 
> seeking the cities he dreams will bring him wealth, prestige and fame ^ 
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It may cost you a dime, 

but you’d NEVER find a place to park without the 


MECHANICAL 

COP 

BY BOB WOLF 


Parking meters are simply a mechanical 
means of facilitating traffic movement 
and there are not many things that we 
do today which are not in some way 
influenced by traffic movement. The^y are 
the most efficient method ever designed 
to effect turnover in parking space* 

In 1933, Carl A* Magee, then editor 
of the Oklahoma News and the chair- 
man of the traffic committee of the 
Oklahoma (^ity Chamlier of Commerce, 
was handed the task of trying to do something about 
the downtown situation. 

Magee’s interest in this particular problem was height- 
ened by the fact that he himself often had becai unable 
to find a place to park be causes of all -day on-street park- 
ing of downtown employees. He began toying with the 
idea of a mechanical device to regulate parking. 

He had a rough model of a parking regulation device 
built, then went to thc» engineering school of Oklahoma 
A & M, now O. S. U*, to get it perfected. There two 
members of the engineering school faculty, Gerald A. 
Hale, and H, (i. Theusen, worked alxiut two years on 
the project, and the first operational parking meters 
were installed in Oklahoma City in July, 1935. 

Gerald Hale is now president of the Magee-Hale Park- 
O- Meter Co*, of Oklahoma City, the world’s first, and 
still leading parking meter manufacturing firm. Magee 
resignetd as editor of the Oklahofna News in 1935 and 
was active in the company until his death several 
years ago. 

Magee may al.sr> have been responsible for the de- 
velopment of the tubeless tire. During World War II 
he had a set of regular tires mtidified to run without 
tubes, and drove from Oklahoma City to Washington 
D. C. There he presented his idea to the head of the 
rubbc»r conservation program, and three years later tube- 
less tires appeared on the market 

Many problems were involved in the development of 


the parking meter which we now take for granted. The 
machine had to incorporate three functions; coin opera- 
tion, a timing device, and a signal system* It had to be 
small, and f)erform well under all kinds of difficult 
operating conditions. 

People beat on the meters, kick them, and put home- 
made coins and other debris in them. They arc subject 
to weather extremes, smog, constant exhaust gases; yet 
a Park-O-Meter will normally last 15 to 20 years* 

Nothing remotely like it had ever lieen built before* 
The first meters were energized by a handle turned 
by the user* The user didn’t always turn the handle 

Continued on /mge 28 

The porkmg meter, now in world wide use, was Ihe bmmchild 
of on Qklohoma City newspaper man, ond perfected ot Okla- 
homa State University. The first parking meter instollation in the 
world was In Okfohoma City, obauf one block north of where 
this eorly day potroiman is performing his duty. 
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Will Rogers — Tom Mix — America’s First Cowgirl — 
show business itself seems almost to hove begun with 
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BY BILL BURCHARDT 
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E ven the beginning reads like a fable of Olympian 
design. The tale begins during the appalling 
cholera -yellow fever epidemic of 1848 in New 
Orleans. The entire family, except for one boy 
child, was wiped out. 

The child’s negro mammy, somehow, through 
the tragic remains of pestilence carried the boy 
up the Mississippi and, somehow, in St. Louis managed 
to locate relatives she knew he had there. In this foster 
home, the boy who became Zack Mulhall grew up. 

His spirit was generous and unruly. By the time he 
was twenty he was a baseball star with the St. Louis 
Empires. He became a student at the Brothers College, 
later to be called Notre Dame. But his restless spirit 
was not for the disciplined ways of education. He 
never attained a degree. 

Something else, more important came into his life. 
He found her at nearby St. Mary’s and she became 
his wife. She seemed angelic to him then, and to 
everyone who knew her throughout her life. She bore 
him eleven children and they adopted two more. Nine 
died tragically young. Some were touched with the 
aura of immortality. 

Continued on page 29 
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Looking across the Fort Chaffee parade 
ground one Saturday morning late in 
July, a vetei^an of Oklahoma's 95th Divi- 
sion turned to a companion and asked, 
“Do you remember when—?” 

And the companion, who alsc^ had seen 
the amazing development of the outfit 
parading in front of him, nodded. Yes> 
he remembered when a division review of this rest^rve 
unit meant little more than a thin handful of squads 
bravely trying to fill up the landscape and create the 
illusion of a fighting force. 

He, too, remembered when the division, consi.sting of 
a few hundred officers not long out of World War 11 
service, and a scattering of enlisted men, was so weak 
that it couldn't go to summer camp without relying on 
the regular army for support and instruction. 

Is it any wonder then that this 1960 version of the 


95th Division provided some amazing contrasts? Arrayed 
on the parade ground for I he mmual review were more 
than 5, OCX) khaki-dad Army Reservists, ready to march 
past their division commander, Maj. Cen. Paul B. Bell, 
and other dignibuies on the reviewing stand. 

Numbers, of coursc\ tell only part of th(‘ story. They 
don't reflect the fxict that the division had undergone 
a complete reorganization and received an entirely new 
misaioii since those lean years. 

That part of the story came from other sourc-es during 
the 95th two-week camp at Chaffee, just southeast of 
Fort Smith, Ark. From the approving words, for example, 
of General Bruce C. Clarke, commanding general of the 
Continental Army Command, who visited camp just as 
it opened. Also from the commendations of other high 
brass visitors such as Lt. Gen. Edward T. Williams, 
Fourth Army commander, and his deputy, Maj. Gen. 
L. S. Griffing. 
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A New Mission within the “One Army” 
Concept challenges the . . . 
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BY PAUL HOOD 
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Best of all, division efficiency was attested by the 
actual operation of the summ(‘r camp, a camp which 
was in itself unique. This was actually the first large- 
scale test to see if the division could handle its mobili- 
zation mission. 

When the 95th was reactivah»d early in 1947 as a re- 
serve unit, its orders called for a skeleton organization 
of a regular triangular infantry division. This provided 
for three infantry regiments, division artillery units, plus 
other service and support units, along the lines of the 
World War II division. 


But army planners, taking a long look at probable 
mobilization needs in the future, decided a couple of 
years ago that instead of retaining all reserve divisions 
as combat units, some should be prepared to jump into 
action and process and train men as quickly as possible 
in an emergency. They tagged 13 divisions across the 
country for this job. 

It’s safe to say that the initial reaction of the 95th to 
its assignment as one of thesc^ 13 training divisions was 
disappointment. But that disappointment was short-lived. 

Continued on page 32 
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ff of/ begrns of the County Fain Future Formers, Future 
Homemoicers, d/spfoy the ochre vemenfs of o yeor’s 
worif. Jom$, /e/hes, ond preserves,- artfully 
orroyed displays of grain and produce; odors 
mdescrrbab/y frogrtnrt * . , 

Then on to the Stote Fair; lovely dresses designed and made 
by lovely young ladies; shop work; 
orts ond crofts ► * *: 

White foce steers with marcels; lombs trimmed to wooly 
squores; pigs squealing In confused protest 
os young men with cones guide them 
to the show ring , .r. 

Carnival music; calliopes blare; the barker s hoorse, biting, 
beckoning voice; merry-go-round, ferris wheel, and 
thudding, spinning, dizzying rides; and harem 
girls in scanty dress , , . 

Tractors, cultivators, plows, and rakes; glistening chrome of 
stainless kitchens; cookware; furniture; cackling 
hens, and roosters crow,- horse races; thrll/codes,- 
crowds and noisy fun; 

And hot dogs with mustord, ond ice ^old sodo pap, 
for lunch. , , , 
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C OUNTY FAIRS have been in existence for many 
years, some as long as 50 years in Oklahoma. The 
purpose is still about the same, but changes 
for improvement are many. A properly conducted 
County Fair should, and does, result in increased 
production and quality of crops and livestock. No 
one factor does more than the County Fair to stimu- 
late efforts of 4-H and FFA members, and adults as 
well, in the improvement of farming. 

It is there that the farm people have an oppor- 
tunity to see and observe the progress being made 
in the improvement of farm crops and animals and to 
compare their own efforts with the work of others. 
Their success in competing with their neighbors or 
other exhibitors of the coxmty stimulates them to 
greater efforts. Winning the ribbons is wonderful, 
but all do not win ribbons. Their failure to win 
teaches them wherein their work has been at fault. 

Throughout the state of Oklahoma, County Free 
Fairs are recognized as events which contribute 
much to the interest of all the people in the coun- 
ties. Because of this interest, a majority of our 
counties are assisted in the operation of their 
Fairs through their county budgets. Through careful 
planning much can be accomplished. This financial 
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WOOLAROC 

Try an autumn drive to Woolaroc 
Museum, where this picture was made; 
open 10 o.m. to 5 p.m. dally except 
Mondoy. Endowed by Fronk Phillips, 
who compounded its name from the 
Woods, Lokes, and Rocks on his scemc 
ranch near Bartlesville where the 
museum is located, Woolaroc exhibits 
the Western paintings of Remington, 
Russell, Leigh, end others,* historic and 
archaeological artifacts galore; 
one of the largest collections of Indian 
blankets existent; and a treasure trove 
of interesting things. Buffalo, elk, ond 
a wide variety of wild life con be 
seen from your auto as you 
drive through the ranch. 

COLOR PHOTO BY RUBYE McCAN 


LAKESIDE MAPLES 

One of our favorite drives, ond one we 
seldom hear anyone mention, is 
S. H. 152 between Cogor and Binger. 

It is pretty in ony season, winding 
os it does over hill ond draw, with the 
huge rock formations like the bows of 
great ships thrusting out toward the 
highwoy. Along this drive you 
will pass little Solyer Lake, where 
these autumn maples were 
photographed. 

COLOR PHOTO BY RUBYE McCAN 
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aid results in the payment of premiuros to the ex- 
hibitors, which helps pay expenses of exhibiting 
and encourages them to keep their project work at 
its peak, 

Slot only do they keep alive an interest in the 
traditions of agriculture and livestock, but they 
represent the showplace of modern farming and of 
rural living. 

County Fairs exist through the aotivity of hun- 
dreds of volunteer workers whose interest must con- 
tinue throughout the year and must endure over a 
period of years. The Fair Association encourages 
cooperation among farmers and business people. 

Everyone shares in the benefits from the exist- 
ence and success of our County Fairs. They offer you 
and your family a program of education combined 
with entertainment. 
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by John Louis Stone 


A Fair of major proportions which has existed 
for 45 years with a free gate is almost an im- 
possibility. But officials of the Oklahoma 
Free State Fair have done it— and they are continuing 
their work with renewed vigor. 

Each year they work countless hours without pay 
to live up to their slogan of "bigger and better 
than last year." 

Growing into its present attraction, which shows 
to more than 250,000 persons each year, the Okla- 
homa Free State Fair got its roots from the early 
day Indian Fair and Exposition held in Muskogee. 

Today it is more than a Muskogee Fair^it is a 
Fair at which scores of Eastern Oklahoma counties 
compete for more than |20,000 in premitmis. 

Hundreds of 4-H and FFA youngsters from all over 
Eastern Oklahoma flock to the Oklahoma Free State 
Fair Grounds for their three-day schools and to 
exhibit their livestock and their handiwork. 

Industry and agriculture Join hands to provide 


CLAYTON LAKE 

The Kmrriichis are wonderful (n outumn. 
This is CloyJon Lake, fn Jhe historic 
Choctaw country, Neorby is 
Numh Woyah^ site of the Choctaws 
early log capitol, and Tuskahoma 
Acodemy for Choctow girls. 
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exhibits for the Oklahoma Free State Fair. The "Show- 
case of Eastern Oklahoma" building is Just that — 
a showcase of Eastern Oklahoma industrial and rec- 
reational attractions. 

The spacious grounds of the Oklahoma Free State 
Fair belong to the City of Muskogee and are provided, 
without charge, to the Fair. On these grounds are 
located three large agricultural display buildings, 
a Fine Arts building, three large commercial exhibit 
buildings, a 4-H Club building and dormitory, an FFA 
building and dormitory, the 6,000-capacity grand- 
stand with large rodeo grounds and a half-mile race 
track in front, in addition to a one-fifth mile track 
for stock car races. 

In the center of these buildings stands the two- 
story Fair Administration Building. 

And, running a distance of several thousand feet 
are paved streets upon which front the midway at- 
tractions at the annual exposition. 

Each year, several score Muskogee businessmen 
band together and make a two-day tour of Eastern 
Oklahoma cities and towns boosting the coming Fair. 

County Fairs throughout Eastern Oklahoma are 
timed Just ahead of the Oklahoma Free State Fair, 
so that their winning exhibits may move on to Mus- 
kogee for the larger show. 

One of the big attractions of the Oklahoma Free 
State Fair is "Muskogee Day" which is held on the 
Wednesday during the Fair. Schools are dismissed 
and Muskogee business houses close their doors so 
that all employees may visit and participate in the 
Fair's activities of the day. 

Top state and national officials are guests of 
the Fair for this day. 

Other* attractions include "Typical Farm Family 
Day, " when outstanding farm families from 35 eastern 
Oklahoma counties are honored; "Band Day," which 
attracts some 35 to 50 bands from Eastern Oklahoma 
cities for a gigantic downtown parade and competi- 
tion; "Old Settlers Day," which honors the pioneers 
of Eastern Oklahoma, and two "kids days," one for 
Muskogee youngsters and one for area school young- 
sters, when schools are dismissed and prices on mid- 
way rides and attractions are reduced. 

It's truly an Eastern Oklahoma exposition— one 
where any resident of this great area may compete 
with all others for premiums. 



AUTUMN UPTOWN 

The colorful tones of autumn ore not 
always confined to the creations of 
nature. Here the worlds of business and 
art have combined to create a lovely 
setting in the midst of a city. In 
Tulsa, the gold-leafed fountain 
in the park-court of the 
First Nationol Auto Bank. 
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E very time a small-town club woman, a merchant, 
a milllonair© oilman, a mortician, a dairy 
farmer, an insurance executive, and some three 
dosen other Tulsa count ians of varied interests get 
their heads together over a big roast beef dinner 
at the Tulsa State Fairgrounds, it means that some- 
thing pretty nice is about to happen for Eastern 
Oklahoma, 

This has been the story since 1949 when 41 mem- 
bers of a legislatively created, non-profit board 
assumed control of the Tulsa State Fair and started 
running it as a business. 

Every year, about the time September's autumn 
introductory offer expires in favor of October's 
full-scale fall campaign, people from Eastern Okla- 
homa's hundreds of small communities, the ranch 
country to the west/and the hill farms to the east 
coma trooping into Tulsa by the thousands daily to 
pass Judgment on the labors of these 41 unpaid di- 
rectors who take their jobs as seriously as if they 
were responsible for one of the biggest Fairs in the 
Southwest— which, as a matter of fact, they are. 

In the first nine years of decision making by 
the Tulsa Fair Board, the turnstile pace picked up 
from 150,000 to 600,000. The 1960 attendance goal— 
750,000 — represents an Il-year increase of 400 
percent ! 


SUNSiT 

We are willing lo wager that no where 
on the greot, green earth do sunsets 
come in a wider assortment of 
sizes and shopes, or in o more brifliont 
choice of colors and hues thon in the 
doud’littered sky over the hills and 
ploins of OkJahomo. There is no color m 
the spectrum thot does not fmd its 
season in these doily technicolor displays. 
And ^t mokes no difference whether 
you Itve where the hills ore rough 
and rocky or where the ploins ore high 
and level, you will not be deprived. 
For the sunsets are beautiful whether the 
occom ponying sound effects are 
lopping ioke water, or the wash of 
wind through gross end trees. This 
autumn sunset wos caught by 
ortist-photographer Lefebvre 
in Quartz Mountoin Stote Pork, 
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As amateurs in the Fair business » the first board 
had to decide whether to make its pitch through agri- 
culture, entertainment, variety or sheer magnitude 
— so they compromised by concentrating on all four* 
In the world's largest livestock exhibit build- 
ing (7.6 acres under one roof ) they annually stage 
at Fairtime one of the nation's biggest livestock 
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expositions, including two national beef breed 
shows whose premiums alone total over | 20, 000* 

They paved and widened their midway to acconuno^ 
date a huge carnival, and tumed the Pavilion into 
a temporary rink for a week's engagement each year 
by one of the leading touring ice shows. 

As a lure for 4-H and FFA club exhibitors they 
built a special dormitory, then treated the ladies 
with a new Women's Exhibit building. When fire de- 
stroyed the old Commercial Exhibits building, the 
board came back with a 64,000-square-foot structure 
bigger and better than the first. And they did nearly 
all of this from profits! 

As crowds grow each year the facilities grow, 
eating away at the 240-acre site set squarely in the 
heart of Tulsa's fast-expanding east side residen- 
tial section. 

While all of this is fine for the agriculturally 
inclined, what of the traditionally sophisticated 
Tulsans living within a hog call of this frenetic 
scene? Strangely enough, the same Indian summer mad- 
ness obtains here, too. 

Courtiers of the oil empire's inner circle, ac- 
customed to working out their well spacings on the 
table cloths of the world's fanciest clubs and res- 
taurants, go ga-ga over foot-long hotdogs. Aircraft 
workers from Douglas and American Airlines, living 
and working dally with the supersonic planes they 
accept as commonplace, stand in line to ride the 
Ferris wheels that go nowhere^and slowly* 


THE ANCIENT WICHITAS 

The long red-biLre ponorcma which rolls 
(rto the dis^once of the Wichita 
MounJdins is filled with historic sights, 
These ore the mountains young Kiowo 
braves climbed, to fast ond pray 
and seorch for the meaning of their 
lives. Here Custer^ Sheridan^ ond 
Sherman rode^ ploguing o proud people 
to furious ond defiant defense of their 
homes ond fomities. Here Quonoh, 
eogle of the Comanches, came seeking 
to follow the white man's rood ' in 
peace. The Sponiords^ gold seeking 
miners, border country outlaws, the 
yeliow-iegged frontier covo^ry, olf 
passed this way. Today, still beautiful, 
the Wichitas are o curious mixture of 
post and future; os old os the oncient 
earth; rich in historic troditioo, now 
filled with the imaginative concepts of 
the spoce oge, they have become the 
take-off point for jet flights and 
missile launchings. 
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In short* all Eastern Oklahomans go slightly fey 
at fair time ! 

And every year* almost before the ^oarnies" have 
struck their tents* the Fair board has huddled again 
—to receive their only compensation (another roast 
beef dinner) and to look over new architects' 
sketches I 



T ake a bunch of eager* curious Oklahoma young- 
sters, dasale them with a stereophonic* three- 
dimensional planetarium showing of the tmi- 
verse , . * parade them past giant batteries of heav- 
ily-muscled missiles and into the maw of a Herculean 
helicopter. 

Fuse this image with a picture of their parents 
furrowing their brows over a modern art exhibition 
or gazing wishfully at a garden of ideas in modern 
outdoor living and you will have a reflection of the 
broadened fields of human endeavor on which the 
State Fair of today focuses its spotlight. 

Crops, livestock and kitchen products are still 
there* So are the grandstand, the midway barkers 
and the cotton candy. But as the Oklahoma City Times* 
Mary Goddard put it, "today* s Fair is shifting em- 
phasis toward all-around, miad-stretohing excite- 
ment for town and country families alike* It*s a 


BUMPER WHEAT 

Oklohomo s bumper wheot crop of 1960 
outgrew l^he elevators and storing 
places. When everything is full^ there 
remains nothing to do but pile it on the 
ground to owait shipment or storage 
space. This golden heap of 
harvest s fruit is in Yukon, 
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showcase of today's living, and a preview of the 
scientific and technological marvels just around 
the corner-" 

In the case of the State Fair of Oklahoma at 
Oklahoma Cityp the effort to find and display the 
new* the better, the more useful , the "impossible", 
is a never-ending task- 

New forms of transportation and modern conven- 
iences were first seen at the Fair long before their 
actual use by the general public, including the me- 
chanical cotton picker in 1911, the airplane in 
1912, radio in 1920, and television in 1932. 

From an 1895 "territorial Exposition" and the 
formation of the Fair on 160 acres in 1907, the State 
Fair of Oklahoma has established itself on a sound 
foundation with completion of the initial phase of 
construction of the world's most modern exposition 
grounds— occupying 640 acres. 

For 54 years, the State Fair has progressed with 
the help of Oklahoma City taxpayers, who own the 
grounds, and the Chamber of Commerce which at times 
has raised funds to help the Fair grow and expand. 

The purpose was laid down by the first directors 
of the Fair, and remains unchanged: hold 
an annual Fair which will reflect the agricultural 
and industrial development of the state an d point 
the way to further development. " 

The State Fair of Oklahoma is the birthplace of 
educational movements such as 4-H Clubs and the Fu- 
ture Farmers of America, stemming from boys' and 
girls' corn, cotton, and canning clubs organized 
there. These nuclei of the present nationwide or- 
ganizations furnished the original stimulant that 
has developed for Oklahoma thousands of winners in 
national and international shows. 

Since the pre-World War I beginnings of these 
youth education movements, the State Fair has for 
many years consistently topped all other fairs in 
the nation in number and variety of activities for 
4-H Club and FFA youths . 

The first "State Fair school" for farm boys and 
girls in 1910 drew an attendance of 200, Tents housed 
240 delegates in 1913, Now modern dormitories sleep 
more than 3,000 youngsters. Completely equipped 
cafeterias and exhibit halls form the largest youth 
center anywhere. 

It was in keeping with the Fair's tradition of 
pioneering new activities that the Oklahoma Council 
of Home Demonstration Clubs wrote its constitution 
on the fairgrounds in 1935 , establishing a well- 
knit state organization after exhibiting their work 
there for 20 years. 

The lean and lanky livestock of Territorial days 
disappeared rapidly as state cattlemen won prizes 
awarded by the Fair for good breeding. Within 25 
years Oklahoma exhibitors could compete with the 
best in any national show. 

Whither the Fair of the future? In the same di- 
rection, seeking and showing the new, the unusual, 
the "impossible" - 


CATTAILS AND MOSS 

A quiei ond lovely vtsto on Samuel 
Roberts Noble Foundotion estate near 
Ardrpore, The Noble Foundation 
carries on ogriculturol reseorch on 
several experimental forms^ and 
loborotory medicol research in the 
study of cancer. The Foundation s 
Ggricylturol reseorch is seeking and 
finding new woys to reclaim misused 
land, and to increose production of 
crops suited to southern Oklahoma 
through improved farming methods. The 
program of research toward the cure 
ond prevention of cancer has been 
carefully designed in cooperotion vwith 
the Notiorial Cancer Institute so that 
It will not duplicate the efforts of 
other research foundations 
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BEST OF 
TIS WILE 


Oklohomo Stote Uni- 
versit/ s *iporlSi pub 
licity director Ohs 
Wile, hereinafter re- 
ferred to ns Cousin 
Oiey. re bets at the 
aijlumnol rash of 
FOOTBALL BRO 
CHURES (hai foil into 
the heavy practice of 
presenting endless sto 
tistics- Thus was born> 
in 1956. the O S U 
Foofboll Atmanoc. 

The first issue, reports Cousin Oley, brought 
titerahy thousands of letters, seven of thern 
expressing oppreciotian and a few in a criti- 
cal vein. The Football Almanac is m keeping 
with the general ideo that college sports can 
be fun. were in fact ongmally intended to be 
a restful, enjoyoble. robust outlet for the 
young Each year s Almanoc contains the cold 
VI lot stotistrcs needed by sports writers m rheir 
I rode, but the stotistics are well ventilated by 
whimsy We are concentrating here on the 
whimsicol bits from the bottomless pit af 
Cousin Otey s Footboll Almanac wit and humor 



THESE FOOLISH THINS REMIND , . 

Dear Cousin Otey: Well, here it 
is Thursday, the time when I like to 
write a few letters to my good 
friends, remembering all the good 
times together. ICs a blustery eve- 
ning, but here in my den ifs cozy. 
I*m sitting before an open fire with 
my typewriter and slowly sipping a 
nice dry double martini. 1 only 
wish you were here but since you 
are not, the least I can do is to toast 
your health and happiness, so time 
outj old buddy, while I bend an 
elbow to you. 

1 just tooke time out to mix an- 
other maritini and while I was out 
in the ketchen. I Lought of all the 
time I would w^aste this evening if 
I went out to mix another drink 
every once-so I just made up a bid 
pitcher of mar times and brought it 
back so 18d have it right beside me 
and woud’t have to waste time 
makeing more. So now rm all set 
and he re goes. 

The gretets thing in thje whoal 
work if frieship. And Bcliev me pal 
you are the greatets pall anybody 
every had. Do you remem bree all the 
swelel times we had to gegher pal( ? 
The wonderful campin trips. ILI 
never goferet the time \'ou put the 
dead skhumk in my sleeppin bag. 
But it wass prety furnt any way h, 
Istell X laught about it rx once in 
awhile, nt as much as I used to. 
I stell XX laught. But what the 
Hoeck after all you stitl by hex old 
pal. And if a guy cnT have a laghg 
on a good true frine one in a w ile 
what teh heck. 

Dam pitcher is empty so, just 
wentoutand ma de anogher one and 
i sure wisch you were here old pal 
to help me drink them martoni be- 
causs they're siply dedduocious. 
Pardn me while I lif W'y flass to you 
good ha 1th agian becaus you are the 
bests al i got. Of couse why a pol 
would do a dirty think liek piitin a 
skunn in a other pals sleping bagg 
I'M dam if i kno. That was a luousy 
thing for anybohdy todo an oily a 
first clas heele would doit. Wasnfa 
dam bit furney. Still instinst. and if 
you thin it (9 funey your dirty lous 
andas faras i(m conce4ned you scan 
gopplum to hell andstay there you 
durty lous. — virje Richardsjon. 

THAT'S HOW SCHEDULES ARE MADE 

Bois de Arc Beames, veteran 
coach at Tishomingo, was attending 
the Oklahoma high school coaching 


school. “These? young coaches worry 
when they got no material,” he says, 
“They work up ulcers.” Presently it 
was time to go into the dining hall 
for the coaches* banquet. Bois de 
Arc waited until the meal began. 
Then he walked in and looked in- 
tently all around the hall. “Looking 
for someone?” he was asked. “Just 
checking on the ones drinking milk 
for their ulcers,” the old Indian said. 
“1*1 1 schedule games with the ones 
drinking milk.” 

OKAY, ANY QUESTIONS? 

OSU Vice-President Al Darlow's 
stoi^y about the new county agent, 
called out to help the farmer break 
a balky mule, might occasionally be 
applicable to football coaching: The 
agent walked out to the lot with the 
farmer and looked the mule over. 
He then picked up a 2x4 and splint- 
ered it over the mule’s head. “I like 
to get their attention,” he explained, 
“before I start to work,” 



1‘LL f'LUCl T^•HT H0 l£ in Th£ L1NE' 


AIDES TO SPORTS WRITERS 

Ready-made p re- game and after- 
game statements. Cover all situa- 
tions. Keep the copy moving quickly 
with these helpful statements that 
have proven effective over the years. 

PRE - SEASON STATEMENT: 
“Well, we lost 23 Jettermen, the 
graduation of these seniors coming 
as a distinct surprise to us, which 
leaves us a little bit thin. WeUl have 
one back field let ter man. Fortunately 
he is a good punter. But the kids 
have a lot of heart, Fll say that and 
I never worked w'ith a finer bunch 
of young men, fine students. Except 
for 12 straight days of rain, we had 
a good spring practice. They ran 
hard.” 

PRE-GAME STATEMENT: Fll 
level with you, fellows, give it to you 
straight ... as I see it. The club 
that can control the ball, keep the 
ball in play, move the ball, that ball 
club should win tomorrow. Don't un- 
derestimate Tech, They have a fine 
ball club. There isn't a finer coach 
than old Clarence. But our fellows 
will be ready. They want this game. 
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Forget last week. I'hat was my fault. 
1*11 bike the blame for that and those 
eight fumbles. Will Buttertip Jones 
start tomorrow? Well, no. Having a 
little scholastic trouble.” 

Ak^'RR-GAME STATEMENT: 
"Over herc% boys, here I am over 
here with the alumni officers* Let 
that news reel fellow through, boys. 
Oh, T-V? Fine, fine. Thanks, men. 
Yes, I am mighty well pleased. It 
was closer than the score indicated, 
(live the cT€*dit to our fellows, they 
were great out there. They coached 
thems<^lves for this one. Just say it 
was a team victory. Those sis touch- 
downs Smith made were team touch 
downs, they were 'blocked' touch- 
downs, T mean. He's great, but 1 told 
the boys all week we could take that 
new stuff I put in and spread Vm. 
* . * but believe me, the kids won this 
one, not the coach* I take the de- 
feats, men* give the wins to the boys. 
We started in Monday on the new 
variations* Pretty snK>oth stuff, eh. 
The kids were skeptical at first, 
*Ti<H}ked like the ole man had 
blown his top, 1 guess* But maybe 
not, eh? However, it was a team vic- 
tory and I want those kids to have 
the credit. After 1 talked to them in 
the r€»ady room they went on that 
field with tears in their eyes. That 
may account for that fumbled kick- 
off .. . but I told them, I said ‘Boys, 
they put their pants on one leg at 
a time, just like us, see,* and then T 
broke the tension by saying, ‘they 
are no doubtedly m upset wondering 
what I have cooked up for them, 
they probably put their left leg 
through their jersey sleeve.* We went 
on that field crying* It wasn*l me, 
understand. This one btdongs to the 
kids* Lt‘ave me out of the stories, 
fclhms. I^ut ni say this . . . this 
was the greatest tribute any team 
ever paid a coach. 'Phat strategy * . . 
it wouldn't work exwpt they had 
heart . . * they had it in here, see. 
Anybody could have w( irked out 
those formations. It gets a fellow, i 
tell you fellows, a team that won't 
hi', whipped, well that is a team 
that ...” 



iHK^r WM-t OO rot* A fl,TAMTCW 


MAKINGS OF A DAVY CROCKEn 

Art Griffith, A&M mat coach, is 
a notable hunter and fisherman and 
the best squirrel gun in Payne 
(\iunty. He can't bear to see shells 
wasted, either. Wrc^stler Paul Mc- 
Daniels kept iK'gging the coach lo 
take him .squirrel in'* They stopped 
at the head of a creek fork and Grit 
explained the art. Shortly a bough 
dipped in the top of a cottonwood 
and Griffith's birget rifle sjK>ke. He 
picked up the squirrel and said, 
“Now Paul, ni circle the tree* You 
.stand motionless and one will come 
edging around the limb* watching 
me on the far side*” Presently Mc- 
Daniel fired. Excitedly he banged 
away five mort* times, (irif came 
walking back. “Okay, let's go home," 
the coach said. “Why, we just got 
here!” says McDaniel. “No use be- 
ing a hog,** Grif said, “With that 
one I killed and the six you shot, 
we got a mess.” 


The visitor at Neiman- Marcus in 
Dallas, wanting some little some- 
thing from the store to take hack to 
Oklahoma, decided to buy a hand- 
kerchief. The beautiful Texas clerk 
priced them at $6.75 each. When 
the purchaser remonstrated, the 
sales person, well -manicured hand lo 
her coiffure, says, “But dearie, 
them's hand did.” 


THAT S VYHY HE LEFT THE STATES 

Charley Richardson tells of the in- 
cident of the early 1930's when he 
was a just-graduated engineer work- 
ing in Tulsa. Some of the old A&M 
boys were accustomed to rally on 
Saturday night at one of the hotels 
and play cards* One gay soul this 
Saturday night had become bored 
with the game and was idly reading 
through the classified ads of the 
Tribune. The depression was on, 
many small items were listed for 
sale. Two caught the chap's fancy* 
An ad listing a canoe for sale was 
followed by one listing a washing 
machine. He picked up the phone, 
although it was well past midnight, 
“I see you have a cancK* for sale,** 
he said to the awakened householder. 
“I know it's late but I am leaving 
for White river real early tomorrow 
and Fit pay $5 bonus if you'll throw 
that canoe on top of your car and 
bring it down to the Mayo* My car 
is parked in front and has a wash- 
ing machine tied on the front* Til 


meet you and we'll close the deal**' 
Then he called the owner of the 
washing machine* Same story. Wife 
needed the washing machine at the 
cabin . . . bring it down, “You can 
tell my car, it has a canoe strapped 
on top of it in front of the hotel.” 

Charley, who has worked for years 
in Venezuela, relates, “We watched 
out the window half an hour later* 
Damnedst fight broke out you ever 
saw between a guy with a canoe on 
top of his car and another guy with 
a washing machine tied on front of 
his.** 

Cowpoke back Jim Wiggins, the 
wiggler, runs like a halfback who 
always had a loose bicycle seat when 
he was a kid* 



CALLED FACTOHt >ArMI:llTLC 
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I CAN STILL HEAR KIM 

The late Johnny Maulbetsch, 
Oklahoma State's coach in the 1920*s 
shouting, “Gaddy, Gaddy, where are 
you Gaddy!” 

“Here I am, Maully.** 

“I know where you are, but where 
ort ya to bc^F* 

Lest you are aghast at our frivol- 
ous approach lo the stern, un- 
bleached facts of athletic life, let 
it he understood that we are in full 
accord with the theory of hard work 
as a means of achieving victory. We 
only want to point out that the 
sweatiest jerseys we ever saw con- 
tained the gayest hearts. 

OSV'S football brochure therefore 
strives lo lure writer and fan alike 
with visions of Saturday afternoons 
filled with robust clash and clang 
and combat, permeated with fun. 
Nothing is so incongruous to us, as 
a stuffed shirt in a stadium, nothing 
funnier than the day the limb broke 
on the hanging tree and the effigy 
knocked out three bold and daring 
fans. 

—Otis Wile 
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Coronado Continued jrom fxtge 3 

native Indians were distinctly unfriendly* 

After wandering through parts of Arizona (one group 
of scouts went off and discovered the Grand Canyon) 
one group went over into New Mexico where they 
found a collection of disappointing pueblo villages. Cor- 
onado himself was wounded in a skirmish with some 
uncooperative Pueblo Indians who did not wish to have 
their corn appropriated and their choicest maidens rav- 
ished by the swaggering invaders, and showered them 
with arrows and stones. 

During the Fall of 1540 Cororuido captured an in- 
teresting Indian identified as “the Turk” who told a 
great tale of the wonderful City of Quivera * , . and 
pointed North and East. He offered to lead them there, 
and since they*d found no gold and the Seven Cities 
had proved to be only mud pueblos, Coronado decided 
to take a chance * . , and go with him. 

As a matter of plain fact El Senor Coronado was in 
great trouble. His expedition had been a complete fail- 
ure, Spanish and Mexican backers had poured about a 
million dollars into his safari fa fabulous sum in terms 
of money in those days) and thus far it was all down 
the drain * * * a real flop. 

So, he listened , . . and with about 40 of his best men 
, . . this gallant young man, the pride of Old Spain and 
the hope of Mexico, turned East and North * , . toward 
Oklahoma* 

What was Coronado*s trail across Oklahoma? Get 
three historians together and you get three opinions. 


TRAFFIC COP Continued from page 5 

when he put in the coin* Thus his time didn*t start until 
someone, generally a policeman, came along and turned 
the handle. One of the early improvements was an ar- 
rangement by which the insertion of the coin energizes 
the timing device. 

The first meters took nickels only. They were modi- 
fied to take pennies and nickels, then improved over 
the years to give a wide variety of time periods for many 
different combinations of coins* 

Magee-Hale Park-O-Meters are now in use in Cairo, 
Egypt, which will adjust to accept, or reject* any com- 
bination of eight different sizes and shapes of c-oins, 
including 6-sided, S-sided, center-holed, and scalloped- 
edge coins* 

Heart of the meter's operation is the timing unit, 
which is made in Tulsa by Precision Products, Inc. 
This unit snaps onto the rest of the mechanism, and 
can be replaced by anyone with a key to the meter. A 
complete replacement timing unit costs only $2.50. 
Timers, and other replacement parts are seldom neces- 
sary, but all parts are easily replaceable* One city, using 
200 Park-O-Meters, had to replace only two timers in 
seven years* 

Municipalities are by far the largest purchasers of 
parking meters. As of November, 1959, more than 600,- 
000 Magee-Hale Park-O-Meters were in use in 1,422 


But, not being a scholastic type of historian, T find 
these things in several sources, and here they are. 

Senor Coronado apparently covered a lot of what is 
now Oklahoma. He came across lower New Mexico, 
wandered around in portions of Texas, then entered 
Oklahoma at the Southwest corner. His tracks appear 
solidly imprinted on Jackson, Greer, Beckham, Roger 
Mills, Ellis, Woodward, and Harper counties. Then he , 
evidently skipped over the line up into Kansas and 
fooled around up there. In the vicinity of Lyons, Kan- 
sas, the Spanish leaders finally became convinced that ! 
their Indian guide was Jeaditig them on a wild goose ^ 
chase, hoping theyM perish in the wilderness ... so , 
tliey carefully strangled him and started back to their 
base in Mexico, passed across what is now the Oklahoma 
Panhandle and limped back home with tbeir survivors 
, . , without gold or profit . * * empty handed and crest- ' 
fallen. | 

Coronado was in such disgrace that he never recovered i 
his former position and, to cap the climax* his voluptuous 
young wife had found another husband during his 
absence, 

Coronado^s tracks are faint today* Yet we know he 
came this way. Although he found no gold he scattered 
certain riches through the Southwest* Stray cattle to 
create the great wild herds that followed. Horses to be- 
come the famous mustangs of the early West. Goats, ( 
sheep, wild hogs. And ont^ of the ironies of it, the horse- | 
less Indians of the Plains, once mounted on horses of ] 
Spanish descent became the “finest light cavalry of all 
history”, and worried us for decades. 


cities — in all 50 states and such distant points as 
Hong Kong, China; Hobart, Tasmania; Bulawayo* Rho- 
desia; Haifa, Israel; and other cities throughout the 
world. Park-O-Meters are now being manufactured, under 
Magee-Hale franchise, in both England and Canada. 

Besides providing meters, Magee- Hale's service in- 
cludes planning and engineering parking control sys- 
tems for municipalities. Meter revenue is used by many 
cities to build off-street parking facilities. 

Another Magee-Hale innovation is the “blind” meter* 
For years manufacturers tried to develop ways to cancel 
the remaining time off of a meter when a motorist leaves* 
Complicated methods, involving photoelectric cells, and 
below -curb treadles were devised and put into use ex- 
perimentally* 

Magee-Hale solved the problem by simply removing 
the time indicator from the meter window. Time may 
remain on an unoccupied meter but the incoming mo- 
torist never knows how much, and thus must pay for the 
time he expects to use. 

Research has shown that meters increase parking 
turnover by about four times* With a constantly in- 
creasing number of cars in use, the parking meter is 
the only device which successfully regulates parking. It 
is necessary to the “downtown” pattern of urban busi- 
ness. Through its development, an Oklahoman’s idea 
has been a major factor in influencing the driving habits 
of much of the civilized world. 
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MULHALLS Continued from fHige 7 

There was Logan, beloved of his father, who died of 
diphtheria while still a young boy. Logan County was 
named for him.. There was Agnes, whose beauty was 
legend. The romantic heroine of a Broadway play of 
the day, A Texas Steer, was patterned after Agnes. 
The girl in the play was called Bossie. When A Texas 
Steer became a hit in New York, Agnes was nicknamed 
Bossie and so she remained the rest of her life. Bossie 
led the grand march at President HoosevelPs inaugural 
ball in Washington, D. C. She died of pneumonia, a 
notorious killer of the time, 

'Fhen there was Mildred, lovely and talented, whom 
Zack nicknamed Mecca, “This is my Mecca,** Zack 
said when she was born. “I want no more from life.’* 

There was lusty, rambunctious, swashbuckling Charlie, 
so rugged and handsome the girls of New York’s horse 
.show set did swoon upon the sight of him. And perhaps 
grt'atest of all, there was the incomparable, unbelievable 
I^ucille. 

There had bc'en none like* her tx*fore and there shall 
be none again. Brunhilda and Diana were her proto- 
types, her habitat horseback, her standard perfection. A 
girl of epic grace and skill. She became the world’s 
first cowgirl and a legend in her own lifetime. 

But we get ahead of our story. When Zack Mulhall 
had reached a man’s estate he became, in the world of 
commerce, (U)mmission Agent for the Santa Fe rail- 
road. It was his business to contract cattle shipments 
in Texas and the Indian Territory. In the heart of 
the Indian Territory, he saw the place he could not 
resist. It was to become his home, the Mulhall Ranch. 

When the land was opened for settlemf*nt in the Run 
of *89, he homesteaded it. With the generous earnings 
from his .success as a cattle agent, he bought surrounding 
land until at one time, the high water mark of the 
Mulhall ranch, he held title to 82,0(K) acres. Here amid 
rolling green hills, belted with crosstimbc*rs blackjack 
and oak. his children grew up. 

Here Lucille. Mildred, Georgia, and (’harlie acquired 
the riding, shooting, and roping skills that took them to 
the very pinnacle of the Wild West Show world. 

The ranch headquarters stood near the Santa Fe 
tracks at the edge of the town which came to be named 
for (^olonel Zack Mulhall. It was a place of hospitality, 
often filled with visitors, from the great and prominent to 
the outlawed and unfortunate. Teddy Roosevelt was a 
welcome guest; so was Henry Starr the Indian Territory 
outlaw. 

Folks still tell of the time C’olonel Zack was in the 
depot when the Santa Fe puffed in and Zack learned 
from the conductor that among the passengers were five 
small children and their widowed mother, riding ex- 
hausted and hungry in the chair car. The Colonel went 
home, snatched the dinner off the table and carried 
it to the train, which the conductor held waiting. 

Young Charlie and his sister Lucille helped their 
father train racing colts there on the ranch, for the St. 
Louis race tracks. Lucille had no time for dolls and 
dressup. She was too busy with horses and calves. 
Colonel Zack finally told her she could have all the 


calves she could rope and brand, then had to renege on 
the deal when an LN-bar began .showing up on most 
of his herd. 

A favorite tale concerns Lucille and the wolf which 
was preying on the stock. Lucille, age ten. came upon 
the wolf one day while it was devouring a downed calf. 
She rode it down and roped it before it could escape, 
dragged it, then dismounted and killed it with her run- 
ning iron. Teddy Roosevelt, upon hearing the story, 
found it hard to believe that a pretty little girl in pig- 
tails could accomplish a feat few strong men would 
attempt, so Colonel Zack pre.sented him with the wolf’s 
mounted head, still marked by the scars of the little 
girl’s stirrup iron. 

But for all her tomboy tendencies, Lucille was no 
rowdy. Like her sisters, she went to St. Louis to “finish- 
ing school” and learned to be a lady — a very lovely one; 
a lx*autiful, cultured young society miss who had one 
talent pos.sessed by no other debutante of that day or 
this^ — .she could catch, rope, throw, and tie a steer in 
28*/2 seconds. Will Rogers testifies that, until Lucille 
Mulhall, there was no such thing as a “cowgirl”; the 
word was coined for her. 

Will Rogers started his show career on the Mulhall 
ranch. So did Tom Mix. In 1900, Colonel Zack took 
them all to St. Louis to put on a Wild West Show for 
the Louisiana Purchase Exposition. It was a trial run 
for greater things to come. This first big show even 
included a cowboy band; the colonel had simply out- 
fitted the first Missouri Regiment band in chaps, but 
this gave him an idea. 

His idea became the Frisco Railroad Cowboy Band, 
which Zack later organized from genuine Oklahoma 
cowhands. It toured the country under the sponsorship 
of the railroad and the Colonel. 

In 1900, the Rough Riders held a huge reunion in 
Oklahoma City. Colonel Teddy Roosevelt was prest*nt. 
Colonel Zack and the Mulhalls put on a show for them. 
Teddy was profoundly impressed with Lucille’s horse- 
manship and comix?tence with a rof>e. He was invited 
to the Mulhall ranch for a visit which rijx*ned into a 
lifelong friendship. 

It was Lucille, Colonel Zack, and the cowboy band 
who led T. R.’s inaugural parade in Wa.shington. When 
Teddy became president, he appointed Zack territorial 
governor of Oklahoma, then the roof fell in! Roosevelt 
had to cance*! the appointment. His political party 
would not stand for it. T. R. and his admini.stration, 
you will recall, was Republican. Colonel Zack was a 
Democrat. 

Lucille’s career as a hors€*woman, meanwhile, went on 
apace. She rode into the arena at the St. Louis Exposi- 
tion to rope a steer, then leaped to the steer’s back and 
rode the bucking, pitching beast instead of roping it, 
much to the di.smay of her father who forbade her ever 
to do such a thing again. 

“Leave the rough riding to Charlie,” he ordered curtly. 

And Charlie rode ’em; steers, wild horses, anything 
anyone could catch and hold until he could get on, 
Charlie would top. Together they went to El Paso, 
Lucille to enter the steer roping, Charlie to ride the 
buckers. The boys in the local saloon didn’t believe a 
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girl could rope a steer. The saloon keeper posted odds; 
too to 1 she can’t rope and tie; *50 to 1 she can’t rope 
and throw, 25 to 1 she can’t even rope! 

When Colonel Zack saw those odds he lost his temper 
and bet $1,000 at the best odds the saloon keeper would 
actually give him, 10 to 1. Lucille had some trouble. 
She missed her first loop, but caught the steer on the 
second. Then she threw it and tied it. The rodeo crowd 
went wild. They swarmed on the field and started tear- 
ing her clothes off. Charlie rode hard and fast to 
rescue her. 

*^They wouldn’t believe that you are really a girl,” 
Charlie explained to his hotly embarrassed sister. 

Colonel Zack collected his $10,000. 

At a steer roping contest in St, Louis Lucille frac- 
tured her ankle. The rest of the family was going to 
San Antonio for the International Fair. Lucille was 
determined not to be left at home. She made the trip 
in a plaster cast. To her surprise at the Fair they pre- 
sented her with a trophy of solid gold shaped like a 
steer’s head on which was engraved the Lone Star em- 
blem of Texas and Lucille Mulhall Champion Steer 
Roper! She was the honored guest of the entire occa- 
sion. 

At Fort Worth they called her Queen of the Range. 
In McAlester, Indian Territory, she set a world’s record 
in steer roping, prize $10,000. By the time she was 
eighteen years old her incredible horsemanship, roping 
ability, and beauty had made her the idolized sweet- 
heart of the American West. 

And the biggest and best was yet to come. When 
the New York Horse Fair was held in Madison Square 
Garden in 1905 the Mulhalls were invited. They had 
just finished showing at the World’s Fair in St. Louis 
the previous year, where they had been sensational. 
Will Rogers rejoined them there with his rope act. He 
had just returned from months of wandering through 
South America, Australia, and New Zealand. 

Colonel Zack arranged for the full show : cattle, horses, 
a stage coach and team, and Charlie’s broncs, to be 
transported to New York, The Mulhalls’ first ride 
through Central Park, just for fun on the occasion of 
Charlie’s birthday, attracted crowds of New Yorkers 
who were not used to seeing pretty young ladies riding 
astride. The side-saddle was the thing for ladies of 
that day, and the New York press carried many a com- 
ment on the shocking novelty of the way the Mulhall 
girls rode. 

The Horse Fair was a society affair, for high bred 
saddle and carriage horses from the stables of Me- 
Naughton, Albert de Cernea, and the like. The Mulhall ’s 
wild western antics swept like a high wind through this 
atmosphere of stuffiness and stuffed shirts. The press 
went wild idolizing Lucille, Georgia, and Bossie; and 
particularly little Mildred, then 10, as the curly headed 
little beauty spun through the arena driving a coach 
and four, two of de Cernea *s prancing, matched teams. 

Lucille showed her trained horse Governor, acclaimed 
the most intelligent horse in the show, winning thun- 
derous applause when Governor performed the unique 
feat of walking on his knees. One night Lucille leaned 
out of her racing horse’s saddle to pick a handkerchief 


from the ground. She reached too far, and fell with a 
thud. Her boot hung in the stirrup and Governor 
dragged her bouncing across the tanbark. 

At last she shook loose. With the stretcher bearers 
running toward her, Lucille arose, brushed herself off 
and caught Governor, remounted and raced again to pick 
up the handkerchief. The crowd stood and roared at 
her courage. 

Charlie got a dragging too, when a bucker named 
Hightower collided with the arena wall and fell, knock- 
ing Charlie out then dragging him unconscious. After 
a few stitches at Bellevue, Charlie was ready to ride 
again. The Mulhalls were resilient people. 

It was during the Madison Square Horse Fair that an 
incident occured which many people credit with spring- 
boarding Will Rogers toward fame. A steer got loose 
and climbed into the stands. Spectators streamed out 
of the way in pell mell fright. A New York newspaper 
headlined the event TEXAS STEER AMUCK IN 
GARDEN, INDIAN COWPUNCHER’S QUICKNESS 
PREVENTS HARM. 

Claude Lanigan, an usher, seized its horns and was 
thrown across several tiers of seats/’ read the article. 
^‘The steer went up the second and third flights into the 
balcony. The Indian Will Rogers ran up the 27th street 
side and headed the steer off. As it passed, he roped 
the steer's horns. Alone and afoot, he was no match 
for the brute's strength, but he swerved it down the 
steps on the 27th street side, where it again jumped 
into the ring** 

When Will Rogers had returned to the arena and 
stood coiling his lariat, he shifted his chewing gum and 
commented with a grin, “Way folks are actin’, you’d 
think I’d done something.” 
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Tom Mix, standing beside him, said laconically, 
“Maybe you have/* 

Mix turned out to be quite a prophet, for Will had 
done something. He had attracted enough attention to 
fetch his first offer to appear on the stage with an act 
of his own. Will left the Mulhall show taking one rider. 
Buck McKee, with him and soon was on his way to 
fame and stardom* 

Tom Mix achieved quite a reputation too. He made 
over 300 western movies. In spite of which fact, Tom 
Mix was never a “Hollywood Cowboy/^ He was a 
soldier of fortune, a man of near heroic stature who 
would have achieved equal success in anything he 
attempted, Tom Mix served in the Rough Riders with 
Teddy Roosevelt at San Juan Hill. He fought in the 
Boxer Rebellion, the Boer War, and in the Philippines. 

Mix had been a major in the Texas Hangers and a 
peace officer in more than one rough and ready western 
town. He was a dead shot with six-gun or rifle. His early 
life was a patchwork of legendary caliber, in which he 
lived and actually accomplished the feats he later per- 
formed on the screen. 

In his early years with the movies, Tom Mix would 
allow no stunt man to do his dangerous chores, but 
soberly performed them with an abandoned courage that 
kept his directors in a state of nervous trepidation. 
Later, when he became so valuable a property that the 
studio laid down the law, it is interesting to note who 
became his stunt man; it was Charlie Mulhall. 

After the New York Horse Fair, the Mulhalls turned 
to vaudeville. The act became a headliner on the Keith 
and Orpheum circuits, Lucille was the star, riding, 
roping, and showing Eddie C., who succeeded Governor 
and was billed as a horse of almost human intelligence. 


The act included Georgia, Charlie, and Martin van 
Bergen “the cowboy baritone/^ Assorted livestock, a 
coyote trained to howl on cue, two fighting roosters 
which were tossed in from opposite wings of the stage 
to open the act, a longhorn steer, horses, and a bucking 
outlaw named Buzzard X, made the act an exciting one. 
“BRONCO BUSTING ACT SUCH A THRILLER IT 
FRIGHTENS,** proclaimed a newspaper headline. 

The act was also an expensive one, requiring two 
railroad cars to transport it. This was perhaps the 
greatest trouble with every venture Colonel Zack Mul- 
hall entrepreneured throughout his show life. The acts 
were too expensive. 

His enthusiasm for showing his talented family too 
often overcame the sound business judgment that had 
made his early years so financially sound. The expenses 
of the show years consumed the profits, and a little more. 

As a result of the Coloners too abundant generosity, 
the great Mulhall ranch is no more. Lucille retired 
from show life after the vaudeville days. Charlie went 
on to Hollywood as a stunt man for Tom Mix and Later 
as a double for actor Charles Bickford, whom he 
greatly resembled. 

Lucille spent the last years of her life at the ranch, 
and was killed there in a tragic auto accident in 1940. 
It is an odd commentary that the three great show 
people, Lucille, Tom Mix, and Will Rogers, who began 
their trouping days with Colonel Zack, were all killed 
by machines. Horses were their life and the source of 
their fame; but Lucille and Tom were killed by autos. 
Will in an airplane crash. 

The last years of the Mulhalls were quiet, not in the 
garrish limelight of publicity* but the glory of the old 
days will never be forgotten. 
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Continued from page 9 

because officers and men of the division soon discovered 
what a challenge had been tossed at them in this new 
assignment. 

The name was changed. The 95th now became the 95th 
Division (Trainings . Organization was changed. From 
the old triangular pattern the division was converted into 
a brand-new grouping. Even locations of units were 
changed as planners sought to make the best possible 
use of military skills available in Oklahoma, as well as 
Arkansas and Louisiana. 

Settling into the new pattern on April I, 1959, the 
95th had its new mission impressed on it: Organize and 
train your units to such a degree of proficiency that in 
event of emergency you can move into an army training 
center (such as the inoth-balled Fort Chaffee) and in 
one week be prepared to accept and train the first of 
12,0(X) to 14,000 men for combat duty. 

In the summer of 1959, only four months after reorgani- 
zation, the assigned personnel of the division moved into 
Fort Chaffee and tackled the job of training itself. From 
that experience it drew a Pentagon rating of No. 1 of the 
13 training divisions. 

This year, with the help of reserve support units, 
grouped under the 501 Gth U. S. Army Garrison Unit 
commanded by Col. Adrian L. Fuller of Shawnee, the 
division received 2,200 trainees from a five-state area 
and set out to operate as it would in an emergency situa- 
tion. These trainees, all men who had had from six 
month to two years of active duty hut had not joined 
reserve units to keep up their obligated training, were 
split up among the 95lh units and given a fast refresher 
course. 

Those who had had a minimum of active duty and 
were not qualified for advanced work were assigned to 
the three Basic Training Regiments, the 377th and 378th 



from Oklahoma and the 379th from Arkansas. Some who 
had special skills needed in all army outfits, such as 
clerks, mechanics, and cooks, went to the 95th f Common 
Specialist Training Regiment from Louisiana. Others 
with more specialized skills went to the 291st Advanced 
Individual Training Regiment from Oklahoma. 

With the lessons of the I960 camp learned, the 95th 
has gone back to its home armories, scattered in com- 
munities all across a three-state area, and settled down 
to more training. And w'hen the summer of 1961 rolls 
around, again they will assemble on a similar test mis- 
sion at Fort Chaffee, confident of improvement. 

A record such as the 95th has posted, in spite of chang- 
ing demands, is the proof of leadership. In the division i 
this has been amply provided by General Bell, in civilian 
life a vice-president of Oklahoma City's Central State i 
Bank. He has had top level assistance from Brig. Gen. i 
Ernest L. Massad of Ardmore, an oil operator and real 
estate developer. General Mass;id, rememl>ered through- 
out Oklahoma as “Iron Mike” Massad of early- 1930 OU ^ 
football, fills one assistant division commander position. 
The other a.ssistant is Brig. Gen. Charles D. Henley, a 
Little Rock, Ark., insurance executive. 

Heading up General Bell’s staff is Col. William H. 
Reiff, an Oklahoma City physician who only last year 
took several months out of his private practice to attend 
and be graduated with honors from the army’s Com- 
mand and General Staff (Toursc^ at Fort Leavenworth, 
Kansas. 

For regimental commanders tleneral Bell has three 
Oklahomans, one Arkansan and one Louisianan. From 
Oklahoma are Col. Ross W. Hall of Stillwater, state 
administrative officer for the Soil Conservation Service; 
Col. Arthur M. Foster of Bristow, a banker, and Col. 
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Leo F. Johnson of Oklahoma City, a garage oiKjrator. 
CoL James J. A. Kelker of Shreveport commands the 
Louisiana regiment and Col. Herman H. Hankins of 
Arkadelphia commands the Arkansas contingent. 

While it has only been in recent years that the red, 
white and blue oval patch of the 95th has become familiar 
to many Oklahomans, the division is no newcomer on 
the sc’ene. Its history goes back to World War I days, 
when the outfit was partially activated in the closing 
days of the war. But with the end of that war, the 95th 
reverted to a reserve organization. 

It was in July 1942, with the United States again at 
war, that this paper reserve organization was converted 
into a flesh and blood combat division. After activation 
at (>amp Swift, Texas, the 95th went through intensive 
training and maneuvers in this country, ranging from 
Louisiana, to the California-Arizona desert to the West 
Virginia mountains. 

Then came the call overseas, with the division shipping 
to England in August 1944. After a brief staging period 
in England, the division crossed the English (^hannel, 
went over Omaha Beach and prepared for the test of 
combat. 

That initial combat te.st came in October 1944 when 
the 95th went into the line with General George Patton’s 
Third Army on the Moselle River south of Metz. It 
won its first real recognition as an effective fighting 
force by sharing top honors in the capture of Metz, a 
heavily fortified city that never before in history had 
fallen lx»fore military assault. 

From that victory the division pushed eastward into 
Germany, smashing into the rugged Siegfried Line at 
Saarlautern. New honors came when the aggressive action 
of the 95th permitted capture of a bridge intact across 
the Saar River before the defenders could destroy it. 

At Saarlautern the 95th settled into a determined, toe- 
to-toe slugfest with the Germans and was making slow 
but steady progress when the Battle of the Bulge broke 
out to the north. Progress was .stalled there for a while, 
then the division was shuttled into the Bulge area. 
Before the division was committed in that sector, orders 
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were changed and the 95th moved again to the north, 
this time to the Ninth Army area where it joined in 
the drive to the Rhine and into the Ruhr Valley. The 
division was engaged in cleanup operations along the 
Ruhr, already having captured Dortmund, Germany’s 
sixth largest city, when V*E day came. 

Because it had been selected to go to the Pacific the- 
ater, the 95th was soon sent back to the U. S., where 
after a brief rest the division reassembled at Camp 
Shelby, Miss., to prepare for its second overseas move- 
ment. Advance parties were at San Francisco when V-J 
day came and the move was canceled. 

There are still a few in the present division who saw 
service in combat under the 95th banner. Outstanding 
among these is Colonel Hall, regimental commander of 
the 378th. Back in World War II days Colonel Hall won 
recognition as a fine combat commander in his post as 
leader of one of the 377th Infantry Regiment battalions. 

Members of the 95th today, playing the vital role of 
part-time soldiers as they go about their civilian occu- 
pations, are rightfully proud of the history and combat 
record of their division. But they are well aware that 
the demands of today’s organization can’t be satisfied 
by mere relianc*e on past glories. 

That’s why you will find Oklahomans from Miami to 
Mangum and from Woodward to Hugo, working with 
determination each week at unit drills and each summer 
on active duty, filling important roles in today’s ‘‘One 
Army”, teaming the efforts of Army Reserve, National 
Guard, and Regular Army into a reliable force to meet 
whatever challenge may come. 
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STATE REGISTERS ECONOMIC GAINS 

A survey of business growth since World War 
II, by the U. S. Department of Commerce, shows 
that Oklahoma has grown more than average. 

Most remarkable is a 114 percent gain in man- 
ufacture of goods produced: a $388,000,000 growth. 
The numbt?r of plants increased by 649 since 
1945, up some 37 percent, and employed 35,01K) 
more workers, a 64 percent jump. Factory payrolls 
rose by $289,000,000, up 201 percent. 

Retail sales expanded 46 percent, $761,500,000, 
Retail business employment increased 10 percent, 
providing jobs for 9,000 more persons with an in- 
creased payroll of $51,000,000, up 51 percent. 
Wholesale trade increased 54 percent, $929,- 

500.000. There are 288 more establishments, 3,500 
more workers — an increase of 13 percent — and the 
payroll is up $53,000,000, 69 percent. 

Service trade rose 100 percent, a boost of $145,- 

600.000, The state has 4,200 more establishments, 
4,500 more workers, an 18 percent hike, and the 
payroll is up 81 percent to $33,000,000. 

Personal income rose from $2,2 billion to 
nearly $4 billion, up 83 percent. Per capita income 
has grown an average of $1,015 a year to $1,740, 
a 71 percent gain. 
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NEW BOOKS 

SEE AND KNOW OKLAHOMA; R. G. Mil- 
ler. The genial gent from THE SMOKING ROOM 
has compiled this most interesting compendium of 
Sooner fact and fancy. It is filled with facts that 
will answer the questions most frequently asked 
about Oklahoma, and the lists of scenic places will 
keep you busy '"seeing Oklahoma” for a long while 
to come. Be sure and add this one to your coHec- 
tion of Oklahoma na. Just 254, order from Okla- 
homa Publishing Co., 500 North Broadway, Okla- 
homa City^ Oklahoma. 


THE FIRST COMERS; Alice Marriott 
( Longman's, Green ) . Indians of America's Dawn 
is the subtitle of this new book designed for the 
amateur archaeologist. The book describes the lives 
of the first American Indians, from the Artie Circle 
to the Mexican border and tells how groups in 
different parts of the country lived and worked. A 
separate section, for those who make a practical 
hobby of archaeology, describes archaeological 
field methods. 

Miss Marriott has based THE FIRST COM- 
ERS on research done while she was ethnological 
representative for the Indian Arts and Crafts Board. 
U. S. Department of the Interior, and on her work 
among the Kiowas, Cheyennes, Cherokees, Tewa 
Pueblos of New Mexico, and the Hopis of Arizona. 
The book, illustrated by Harvey Weiss, is filled 
with authentic and interesting information about 
early Indian peoples. 


/ FOUGHT WITH GE RON I MO; Jason Bet- 
zinez with W. S. Nye (The Stackpole Company). 
Here is the protype of a book Jong overdue; Indian 
warfare in the late 1800's written by an Indian who 
actually f>articipated. Virtually all history of plains 
Indian warfare has been written by white men, from 
the white man's point of view. It is high time for 
an accurate account of the Indians' side of the 
story. Here is a well-written account of Geronimo's 
campaigns and the life, customs, and folk ways of 
the Apaches before their defeat. It has been written 
by a much respected Apache who knows the story 
first hand because he Jived it. Jason Betzinez, who 
now lives in Apache, is a highly regarded citizen 
of Oklahoma and his telling of those exciting days 
with Geronimo’s warriors cx>n tains new facts of 
history never before told. 


SPURS WEST; Western Writers of America 
(Doubleday & Co,). An anthology of award win- 
ning short stories, edited by tophand author S. 
Omar Barker. Here is yarn spinning at its best. 
Seventeen tales that will excite the taste of the 
most discriminating connoisseur of Western Ameri- 
cana. You will recognize the work of such fine 
authors as Dorothy M. Johnson, author of the 
Warner Bros, production THE HANGING THEE; 
Thomas Thompson, author-producer of NBC-TV's 
BONANZA; Donald Hamilton; Norman A. Fox; 
Peggy Simson Curry; Noel M. Loomis; Amelia 
Bean; Hall G. Evarts; Kenneth Fowler; Ray Gaul- 
den; and Stephen Payne; novelists, motion picture, 
and TV authors all. Stories by four Oklalioma 
based writers are included in the collection; Satur- 
day Evening Post writer Ed Montgomery's BIG 
MAN FROM TEXAS, Spur Winner Bill Oulick's 
THIEF IN CAMP, novelist Fred Grove's HOS- 
TAGE TRAIL, and BUI Burchardt's WINE WITH- 
OUT PRICE, winner of the Oklahoma's State 
Writers' Best Short Story award last year. 
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DENTON LA7ENBY 


OKLAHOMA YOUTH NATIONAL CHAMP 

Denton Lazenby, Miami Oklahoma teenager, 
is the winner of the National Safe Driving Award 
co-sponsored by the U. S. Jaycees, American 
Trucking Association, Chrysler Corporation, The 
Pure Oil Company, and the Insurance Institute for 
Highway Safety. The Awards Banquet, held in the 
Presidential room of the Statler Hotel, Washington, 
D. C*, climaxed a week of contesting, through writ- 
ten and machine tests, to arrive at a winner. Side- 
lights for the contestants included meetings with 
both presidential candidates, touring of our na- 
tional capitol, and a dinner-dance and swimming 
party at a Washington country club. Oklahoma 
Today congratulates winner Denton Lazenby. 


OKLAHOMA FALL 

Quail scatter through the gray hay of last season*s 
mowing t 

And are lost in the purple shadows of crimson 
sumac burdened with blackened pods. 

An unorthodox green jack oak stands among his 
sun-bronzed brothers: 

And lacy grasses whisper softly in answer to the 
black crow*s throaty call. 

indian summer is Nature's prelude to winter and 
Oklahoma's fall. 

, , , Wilda N. Walker 


DIETING? 

It is getting to where the living is so easy in 
Oklahoma that all of us are eating too high on the 
hog, loafing too much, and gaining too much 
weight We don't want to become a state full of 
fatties. Here is a 10-caIorie diet guaranteed to hold 
your weight to a minimum. 

MONDAY 

Breilkrdil Weak Tea 

lunch 1 Gouillon Cube in Vj cup diluted water 
Dinner 1 Pigeon Thigh and 3 or. Prone Juice (gargle onty) 

TUESDAY 

Bceakfost Scroped Crumbs from Burnt Toast 

Lunch Doughnut Hole (without sugor) ond 1 glan dehydroted wafer 
Dmner 2 Jelly fnh shim 

WEDNESDAY 

Sreakfosr T cup boiled -out stair^s from tablecloth 
Lu nch 1 Vi doren Poppy See its 

Dinner Bee's Knees and Mosquito Krsucktes, sauteed in vinegar 
THURSDAY 

Breakfast Shredded Egg shell skins 

Lunch Bellybutton from naval oroage 
Dinaer 2 eyes from Irish Pototo (diced) 

PRiiAY 

Breakfast 2 Labster antennae 

Lunch I guppy fin 

Dinner Filet of soft shell Crab clow 

SATURDAY 

Breakfast 4 chopped Banana seeds 

Lundi ! broiled Butterfly liver 

Dinner Jelly Fish Vertebrae a la Bookbinder 

SUNDAY 

Breakfast PkkJed Hummingbird tongue 
Lunch Prime lib of Tadpole 

Dinner Tossed paprika and dove leof (1 only) 

Aroma of empty (ustord pie plate 

FIRST WEEK YOU LOSE ONE HUNDRED 
POUNDS— SECOND WEEK WE LOSE YOU. 
(Contributed, but not recommended, by J. L. 
**MingO'^ Arliti. We don't recommend it either!) 


NATIONAL CONSERVATION WINNER 

Vincent Myers, of Apache, is one of six indivi- 
duals and organizations to receive this year's 
National Conservation Service Awards from the 
Department of Interior. In his letter of citation to 
Mr. Myers, Secretary of the Department of Interior 
Fred A. Seaton wrote, "For the past fourteen years 
you have followed conservation practices that have 
resulted in many improvements on your farm. More 
important, however, is the service you have per- 
formed to the community in which you live by your 
leadership in your Indian Soil Conservation As- 
sociation, your school and your church. Your 
leadership is an outstanding example of the prog- 
ress that can be made in the field of natural 
resources conservation." 
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COWBOY HALL OF FAME 

Construction underway at the National Cow- 
boy Hall of Fame and Western Heritage Center is 
showing visable progress. John Wayne visited re- 
cently to be honored as a “Westerner First Class,” 
The various sections to be included in the Hall of 
Fame are; 

Hall of Fame Great Westerners 
Rodeo Hall of Fame 

Hall of Fame of Western Actors and 
Motion Pictures 

Museum of Western History 
Research Library of Western Americana 
Institute of Western Art 

Museum of Western Agriculture, Commerce 
and Industry 

Institute of Western Music and Folklore 
Founders' Hall 
Western Flora Gardens 
Heritage Hall 

Through these areas of emphasis, the Hall of 
Fame will become the national hub of the preser- 
vation of our Western Heritage. The 37 acres of 
the site will be landscaped to contain flowers, 
shrubs, and trees from all over the western 
United States. 

JOHN WAYNE WtTH HALL OF FAME EJtECUTtVE CLENN W PARIS 



I LL KEEP IN TOUCH 
When I become an angel 
How happy I will be! 
ni sail with air-borne splendor 
To those who wait for me 
On days when Tm not busy 

With cheerful chores above 
ril buzz my Oklahoma 

And check the spots I love. 

, . . Vynola Limerick 
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0. y. vs. Piir^urgh, football Norman 

Tulsa U^i ira. tf^rdiin-Simmons. FDolball Tulsa 

SItrine Circus Otlalioma City 

Tulsa State Fa r 0 Uvestoch [Ko-lce-Capades Tufss 
Federat!on of Music Clubs Oltlaboma City 

Ddroir Lions bs Philadelphia Eagles, football Norton 
Brigadooo, 0 C. U. OKEahoma City 

Cinn Royals vs. St. louis Hawks, Basketball Ofila. City 

Art Exhibition. Q. U. Norman 

Ruth Slenc^nsM. pianist falsa 

Statu Nurses Assodatiorr Oklahoma City 

0. S. y vs Tulsa Oniv , Footliall TjIsi 

Qklahoma HIslorical Day Salma 

Lecture, flrig. Geu. Robert L ScutE, Jr. Tulsa 

Panhandle Oislnct free fair Giiyrnoc 

Oil Progress Day Drumngbt 

Eugene List, pramst Enid 

Oklahoma Oil Jobbers Oklahoma City 

Linotrermen's Association Oklahoma City 

Cenlral Slate vs East CenlraL footliall Edmond 

Panliarrdle A. & M. vs Northweslem, Football GocKiwell 
Gem and Mineral SodeEy Oklahoma City 

Civil Defense Training, 0. S, U Stillwater 

DklahoRa City Symphony Oklahoma City 

0. S. U. Symphony Orchestra Stillwater 

0. y, vs. Kansas State, football Norman 

D. S y va. K^r^s. Eoatball Stillwater 

Captain Kangaroo, will) D C Symphony Oklahoma City 
AruJrocles and The Lion, 0. C. U. Ohlahoma City 

"The Andersonville TnaC drama Tulsa 

Cenlral Slate vs Nonheastefn, football Edmond 

Oklahoma Educstien Association Dklahuma Oty 

Cathulic Education Assodalion Oklahoma Citsr 

"Of Thee I Sing,'* 0. U Ptorman 

AssocFaliun fof Childhood Education Oklahoma City 

DeMolay Conclsve McAtesler 

0. S. y. vs Iowa 0E3le, FooEhall StiNwjier 

'■pofis Americana'^ with Herb Shnner lufea 

Quarter Nurse Show Oklahoma City 

Square Dance Jnstitute Texuiita li>dge 

'tarmen.*' Q. C Symphony OJilahoma City 

Unrited fashion Erhibilors Dktehoma City 

Religious Imphasn ytleek, Q. C. W Chickasha 

"the Lady's Hnt for iirmiug/' Humtticri Oktnhmina ti\y 
Grand CCitpler Eastufi' Star Gulhrie 

Art Exhibition, "Harold Keller Exhibit.'* O.D Norman 
Lecture. Jack London, CriRunologtst Tulsa 

Oklahoma ymvarslly Symphony Norman 

Fred Waring aid His FennsyEvanians, O.S.U StiNweter 

"La Traviata," wHh Aima Moffo, soprano Tulsa 

Kesheoi Kapers, 0. C. y Oklahoma City 

Will Rogers Day Ciaremore 

0. g. D, Homecoming Pawnee 

Tulsa Umv. vs. Wichtia, Foolbali Tulsa 

Panhandle A M vs. Nebraska Stale, Football Gootfwell 
Art ExhlblEion, "Guggerberm Water Cdlors" O.U. Norman 
Little Symphony Concert Oklahoma City 

Dairy Industry Conference, D.S.U. Siillwaier 

Enid-PhiJIips Sympborty Drch Enid 

Modern Languagf Assucralie .1 Oklahoma City 

Tulsa Dniv. vs. Norlh Texas State, football Tulsa 

0. U. vs. Missourr football Norman 

Aulumn Festival of Fme Arts. 0 S. 5, Stillwater 

Pride in Dklah-wna Week StalewidG 

Scottish Rite Reunion Guthrie 

D. C. Symphony, Jaime Laredo. Vi-oliiv Oklahoma City 
Council for Eiccptional Children Oklahoma City 

"Made In Oklahoma" Show Oklahoma City 

Phlllipian Festival ol Talent £nfd 

Don Cossack Chorus, 0. C. W Chickasha 

0. y. vs. Nebraska, football Norman 

0. S- U. vs. Colorado. Football Slihwater 

Thanksgiving Choral Festival. 0. 1 U. Stillwater 

Phillips Band Concert Enid 

Gaby £ Robert Casadesus, Pianists Oklahoma City 

4-H Club Congress Oklahoma City 

0.. U. vs. 0. S U.„ football Stillwater 

Art Eihihltluii, "Joseph low Prints,*' 0. U , Norman 
Lificotn County Peetn Show Chandler 

"Kind Sir,” Hummers Oklahoma City 

0. C. Symphony, John Browning Piano Oklahoma City 
State Poultry Show Oklahoma City 

D. 5. vs. Texas Western, Basketball Ndrmah 

American Chemical Society Oklahoma City 

0. U- vs. Mtnnesola. Basketball Nurman 

National Aviation- Trades A^soc. Oklahoma City 

Christmas Oratorio Shawnee 

The Gbss Menagerie. 0, C. 0 Oklahoma City 

National Assoc of Wheal Growers Dktahoma. City 

State Student Council Meeting Weatiwrlnrd 

Academy of Science Oklahuma City 

Central State vs. Langston Umv , Basketball Edmond 

"The Messiah,** Community Chnrus GoOdvrell 

Chrrstmas "FamtFy'' Concert, 0. C. Symphony OJila City 
"The Music Man" Tulsa 

Orchesis Dance Recital, Central Stale Edmond 

Qktahoma City Symphony Oklahoma City 

'■Juggler of Notre Dame" 0. U. Norman 

Central State vs. Kansas Teachers, Basketball Edmond 

Chiisimas Vespers, iotm Knox Presbyterian Church Tulsa 
0. U. V4. Coihradij State, Basketball Norman 

D. IJ. vs. Texas Tech, Basketball Norman 

All Col lege fiaskelball Tournament Oktaboma City 
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COW-PUNCHIN’ DAD 

He'd have “ruther been raised” than reared 
He'd have sooner “drawed” than have drawn 
He pulled on his boots at daylight 
Was never “awakened” at dawn. 

The checks he “drawed” gave us college 
The “youngins” he “raised” toed the mark 
He showed us the ways of the prairie days 
The plover, wild flowers, the lark. 

He “knowed” about all things that mattered 
Yes “knowed” more than we ever knew 
He hobbled his worries behind the hill 
And we thought his troubles were few. 

He wasn't a “gun-totin’-waddie” 

Not once plucked a Spanish guitar 
His singing rope made a song of hope 
When he camped beside Sunset Bar. 

He’s ridin’ night-herd on cloud-dogies 
And he’s “throwed his brand” on a star 
A Friend to-ride-the-river-with 
He’s found. And the way is not far 
To Sunrise Peaks on the “Home Range” 
Where he’ll spread his bed roll on the ground 
And his coiled rope rings a wistful hope 
That we “strays” will not let him down. 


By Vera Holding 



TAP ROOT 

My mother was a great liveoak 
Her love an ever-greening cloak 
Her roots sank deep into the soil 
Tenaciously, though drought and toil 
They clung. That courage, will to grow 
Would somehow let her children know 
That life is not one Spring’s quick turn — 
A burst of bloom when redbuds burn, 

But year by year a steady flow — 

The sap of faith as seasons go. 

A timid shoot, a spring-dared leaf. 

The growth of courage, hope, belief. 

The pruning out of doubts and fears 
The healing spray of prayers and tears. 
Yes Mother was a great liveoak 
Her love an ever-greening cloak 
And I but pray she left in me 
'The tap root of that blessed tree. 






